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FREEING THE CAPTIVES. 
(A CUSTOM IN JAPAN.) 


The happiness of life consists, like the day, not 


in single flashes of light, but in one continuous 
mild serenity. “RIcuTeER. 


A fresh mind keeps the body fresh. Take in 
the ideas of the day, drain off those of yesterday. 
Butwer-Lyrron. © 


THE DAWNING DAY. 


Ilow bright, how sweet, this world would be 
If men could live for others! 
How sweet, how bright, 
How full of light, 
This life, if justice, truth, and right 
Were once enthroned, if men were free, 
If men would all be brothers! 


And is this nothing but a dream? 
Must wrong go on forever? 
Must poverty 
Forever be, 
And selfish greed and tyranny? 
Must hate and strife be still supreme, 
And love and peace come never? 


No. I will not believeit. No. 
God still is reigning, brother. 
Somewhere, sometime, 
The race will climb 
Above its selfishness and crime, 
Will gentler, nobler, happier, grow, - 
And men will love each other. 


The morn is rising soft and bright. 
The way grows light before us. 
Cheer, brother, cheer. 
Through doubt, through fear, 
The world grows better year by year; 
And fast and bright a day of light 
Will spread its white wings o’er us. 
J. A. EpGERTON. 


FREEING OF CAPTIVES. 


HE Japanese have avery beautiful custom. 
At certain seasons and on certain festival 
~ days they purchase captive birds, fishes, 
turtles, and other animals, and restore to these the 
liberty which they had lost. The picture repre- 
sents several Japanese ladies in their long ‘ki- 
monos” restoring fishes and turtles to their na- 
tive element. One of them has purchased a cage 
full of birds, has opened the cage, and allows the 
captive songsters to return to the woods to their 
sorrowing mates, whose grief will be turned into 
joy, while all will join in a chorus of sweet notes 
as though they were singing the song of deliver- 
ance. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FAIRY OF THE AUTUMN 


BY RICHARD ALBERT CLARKE. 


WOODS. 


WAY up on the side of a high mountain 
there was once a wondrous castle made by 
the wee folk, and in it lived a king and his 

little daughter. All the other fairies loved her 
and wondered at her, for she was not like them. 
Their eyes were the blue of the summer skies, 
and their hair the gold of the summer sun. But 
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her beauty was that of the waning summer, her 
soft brown eyes, like a pool in a woodland stream 
half filled with dying leaves; and so they called 
her “ The Fairy of the Autumn Woods.” 

One day she was alone in the forest, dancing 
with the summer wind or playing hide-and-seek 
with the sunbeams. She swung high on a silver 
cobweb, aad fashioned herself a wonderful gown 
from the golden leaves of the birch. 

“I wonder why the leaves are changing so,” she 
murmured, and shivered a little; for she fancied 
she heard the plaintive wail of the North Wind far 
away among the trees. But then she laughed, and 
sprang to a bit of thistle-down that was floating 
by, and called for her butterflies to take her 
whither she wished. Suddenly the sky darkened, 
and she crouched deep in the thistle, for a horrible 
dragon was swooping down upon her; but, just as 
he was about to seize her, the mother of all 
fairies turned her into a tiny brook, and the 
dragon into a flag-lily,— not the beautiful flag-lily 
that mortals love now, but a hideous black one. 
Then the winter came, and it withered and fell to 
the earth, and the Frost King soothed the little 
brook until she slept; but sometimes she dreamed 
and whispered far below the ice and snow a proph- 
ecy of the summer to come to the hungry ears of 
the earth folk. By and by the spring did come; 
and the South Wind wakened the little brook, that 
she might cry out the glad message to the flowers 
and birds. 

“And must I tell the flag-lily?” she cried. ‘I 
fear him so.” 

“Yes, my child,” said the mother of the fairies; 
“he must awaken, too.” 

So he sprang up again in all his dingy ugliness. 
He grumbled if it rained and he grumbled if it 
shone, but one day something new crept into his 
wicked old heart. He saw that the brook was win- 
some, and knew that he was ugly. 

“Why am I like this?” he muttered. Yet he 
learned to love the beauty about him until one 
day the blue that the sky had given thé brook 
stained his petals; but he knew it not. But the 
little rivulet knew; and she tossed him a kiss on a 
golden sunbeam, and he caught it and held it for 
his own. The blackness in his heart faded away 
till it was white as the frost on a winter’s morning. 

But still he did not know, and for many days he 
was silent. At last he cried, 

“Little Brook, can you love me when I am so 
ugly?” 

“But you are not ugly now,” she said. 

The mother of the fairies smiled, and went 
away; for her work was done. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MISS ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


BY LOUISE LYNDON SIBLEY,. 


K had never had a cow at the Light-house. 

Our island is hardly big enough for the 

house and tower. Thereis very little 
browsing space among the ragged rocks, and, of 
course, no place at all to cut hay. But our neigh- 
bors over at Meadow Island, who kept a herd of 
cows, gave us an orphan calf one spring day, just 
for a playmate. We thought it would be more 
like a baby than a cow to tend, you know; and 
Josephine and I just flew down to the beach when 
we saw the Meadow Island man pulling over with 
a brown bundle in the bottom of his dory. The 
darling little thing stood up on shaky little legs 
when the dory grounded; and we almost lifted her 
out ourselves, she was so tiny and weak. We 
fixed up a place for the night for her in the wood- 
shed, and got down piles of agricultural papers 
out of a barrel in the attic, to read up about feed- 
ing orphan calves. Father used to live on a farm, 
but that was a long time ago; and he said, “ Give it 


hay.” One of the other keepers brought over some 
Farmer’s Almanacs and the Household Compan- 
ton and “Seventeen Things to do in an Hmer- 
gency,” but there was nothing about orphans, par- 
ticularly ; and there was that soft little brown heap 
out in the shed, waiting to be brought up properly. 
Josephine and I went out by ourselves with a 
lantern, and finally fed it with a teaspoon, poor 
little dear! Andin a day or two it could really 
drink out of a saucer, then out of a pail. She 
called us “Ma!” as we trooped in and out of the 
shed. 

We gave her all our quart of milk every day 
that we get from the Meadow farms, when the 
weather allows; but. mother said we must make 
her drink hay tea in case of a bad storm. It was 
funny to hear mother say, “I’ve put some of to- 
day’s milk away, dears, for to-morrow; the wind’s 
backing.” That’s what sailors say. 

“Baby ” in the barn grew and thrived, and was 
so pretty and frisky Josephine and I almost lived 
with her. And we really did coax her along with 
us into the house sometimes. “Baby” knew 
nothing of shifts and makeshifts. She greedily 
took all our milk every day for weeks, and then 
made faces at the hay tea. We strained it till 
she got so big and hungry she liked it just as well 
with a fleet. of hayseeds and straws sailing on the 
top. 

We took turns leading her for a walk: the rocks 
are so ragged and steep, actually hanging over the 
sea in places, it would not be safe for a frisky 
body to go alone. 

Everybody had a name for “Baby,” but some 
of the summer visitors called her ‘‘ Miss Robinson 
Crusoe” one day; and we decided to let her be 
that for very best. We wrote it on her pail and 
on her grass-box. 

When she first began to be tethered, we had to 
run about and fix her in the wind and sun, now in 
this lee and now in that, in the shade of the 
tower if the sun shone hot, out in the open if the 
day were dark,— just like a real crew with a real 
ship to anchor. The other keepers, who talked 
sailor ways about everything, talked about “mak- 
ing that calf fast,” just like a boat at a wharf. 

I know Robinson Crusoe would have liked her 
to play with himself; and she would have been 
convenient to keep on his place, she could eat so 
many queer things as she grew older. Once she 
munched up a whole bucket of clams the second 
assistant was going to have a clam chowder with. 
And once she ate up Josephine’s doll’s stockings 
we had washed all the morning, and laid on a flat 
rock to dry. And she was as busy about going 
into new places as Robinson Crusoe was; and he 
would have been amused, I’m sure, if he could 
have just peeped in at her on his own island some 
day, as we did on ours one day, when she had 
wandered into the back entry, and somehow 
pushed the door shut and gone to sleep with her 
nose in father’s big coat pocket hanging on the 
wall. 

They wouldn’t let us keep “ Baby” on our own 
island when autumn came. There was no barn, 
but she was our own just as ever. The Meadow 
Island man said she could be. He took her back 
in October. She walked up a plank into a boat 
so daintily and dearly, we ran away up the rocks 
and couldn’t bear it. But we could go over to see 
her sometimes. We put a wreath of goldenrod 
round her neck before she went on the boat. 
The Meadow Island man said she wore it three 
days. We made it very strong. 


Good sense and good nature are never sepa- 
rated, though the ignorant world has thought 
otherwise. Good-nature, by which I mean benefi- 
cence and candor, is the product of right reason. 

DRYDEN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
REPARTEE. 


BY OLIVE RUSSELL CHAPIN. 


A BUTTERFLY once hovered nigh 
A caterpillar, munching 
Upon some crisp and toothsome herbs. 
“ How odd to see you lunching! ” 
The butterfly with laughter cried. 
“TI don’t see how you're able 
To eat those flat and tasteless leaves 
You serve upon your table!” 


“Such country taste!” 
Her delicate antennae. 
She couldn’t elevate her nose 
Because she hadn’t any. 
She’d dined on sweets from flower to flower, 
In elegant succession. 
She was the belle of insects all, 
And led the gay procession. 


She proudly curled 


“Indeed, it must be very dull,” 
The butterfly proceeded, 

“To live in such a humble nook. 
Fine dressing isn’t needed 

I judge by that plain-looking frock. 
Forsooth, it’s almost shocking, 

Such lack of style in country folk!” 
Her tones were cold and mocking. 


The worm she taunted turned at last: 
“ Pray, do you not remember 
The house you lived in,” quoth the worm, 
“Through snows of last December? 
Did you inherit, if you please, 
A mansion grand and spacious? ” 
The caterpillar asked these things 
In accents far from gracious. 


“Tf I’m informed aright, your home 
Was somewhat cramped, my lady, 

And stationed humbly ’neath a leaf, 
Though comfortably shady. 

And, if my mem’ry serves me right, 
You labored quite unaided 

To build that modest little home 
Which by a leaf was shaded. 


“And let me just remind you, too, 
Though now your frocks so fine are, . 
When you were making that small home, 
Your clothes were plain as mine are. 
Though now you flutter o’er the world, 
With ne’er a thought of falling, 
You got about, as I do now, 
By plain, old-fashioned crawling.” 


The butterfly now asked the worm 
To graciously excuse her, 
In such a contrite, humble way 
The worm could not refuse her. 
And now the worm began to spin 
A shelter from the weather, 
While butterfly, more sad and wise, 
Flew off across the heather. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THE L. CLUB DID. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


a HEN I was little,” said Uncle Dick to 
some wide-awake boys and girls, “I 
heard a song the words of which were 

something like these : — 


‘If I were a little bird, happy would I be. 
I’d perch all day on some shady tree.’ 


“Then I really thought that was about all a 
little bird had to do, but now I know better. He 
is quite as busy as you and I are, and does not 
have vacation on Saturdays, either.” 


Every Other Sunday. 
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“T never thought about that!” exclaimed one 
of the boys, called Hazard Young, whom they all 
liked because he was always so frank and out- 
spoken. 

“The birds are very useful, too,” continued Un- 
cle Dick. “Some keep slugs off the trees, while 
others catch insects as they fly through the air. 
Again, some carry seeds in their mouths, and in that 
way a little seed takes quite a journey in the world, 
is dropped on the ground where the earth is 
soft and moist, and finally becomes a beautiful 
wild flower, or perhaps a great tree, years after- 
ward.” 

“Don’t you think some birds are like people?” 
asked Hazard’s sister, Hazel. 

“Yes, some are gay, and some are sad. What 
bright, cheerful songs the robins and song spar- 
rows have!” 

“And how sad the whippoorwill seems as he 
sings at night, sitting with his body parallel with 
the branch, so that even wise Mr. Owl will not 
discover him in the moonlight! ” said John White, 
who was considered quite an authority on such 
subjects. 

Suddenly one of the girls, who had been listen- 
ing very attentively, exclaimed, ‘ Let’s have a club 
and find out all we can about nature, and then 
report at each meeting!” 

This was met with great enthusiasm, another of 
the girls immediately asking, ““What shall we 
name our club?” 

“Suppose we call it‘ The L. Club,’” suggested 
Uncle Dick; “and each week we will have for a 
watchword some word which commences with L. 
Until we meet again, let our watchword be 
‘Look’ !” 

At the second meeting of the club each boy and 
girl had seen so much to tell about it was hard to 
tell where to begin. 

“T’ye found out the birds’ clock!” exclaimed 
Hazard, or “ Hap,” as he was called “ for short.” 

After they had all guessed, he proudly an- 
nounced, “ Why, the sun, of course! The birds 
bathe, plume themselves, eat, drink, sleep, work, 
and play, too. I’ve been watching them, and 
most of them are awake beforeI am.” This in- 
terested Hap; for he was always prompt himself, 
and even the “early bird” was not far ahead of 
him. 

“JT have found out that different kinds of birds 
have particular places for building their nests,” 
said Ernest Grant. “Orioles always build toward 
the end of the branch, while robins always choose 
a steady, firm place near the centre of the tree, 
so their babies will not be disturbed when the 
wind blows. Then some birds build high up, 
and others low down, like the oven-bird, which 
calls, ‘Teacher! teacher! teacher!’ each time 
louder than the last. His nest is right on. the 
ground.” 

“T have been looking for bird enemies,” said 
Frank Pierson, when his turn came; “and I shall 
never throw another stone at a bird as long as I 
live. They have enough enemies without me.” 
Then he told how the squirrels and weasels and 
some snakes and even some birds rob the nests of 
eggs, and terrify the parent birds. 

“That is all true,” said Uncle Dick, “and I 
know that each member of this club will keep a 
i place in the heart for the birds. Surely, we never 
wish to harm them, when many of them sing so 
sweetly for us, and ask our protection by their 
very helplessness.” 

The boys and girls all agreed with Uncle Dick; 
and, as they were getting ready to go home, he 
added: “My dears, keep your eyes and ears both 
open. When you take a walk in the country, 
listen for the birds and the squirrels, enjoy the 
ripple of the brook. Hear the bees hum! Where 
have they been? Where are they going? Each 


one has a little story of his own. Earth will 
promise to whisper wonderful secrets to you if 
you will let her. Let us take for our next watch- 
word Listen!” 

As soon as they were all seated at the next 
meeting, Hazel Young and Julia Barry said they 
had listened, and the earth had whispered one 
of her secrets to them. “We were out under 
the trees the other day,” said Hazel, “ when sud- 
denly we seemed to hear the ocean off in the 
distance.” 

“Then we shut our eyes and just listened,” 
continued Julia, “and it sounded as though the 
waves were rolling on the beach, and we could 
almost hear them break on the rocks.” 

“And it was really up in the tree-tops,” added 
Hazel. 

“That is what we call the aérial ocean, my 
dears,” explained Uncle Dick. “Next time the 
wind is blowing, if those of you who have never 
tried it will go out under the trees, you will be 
surprised to find how near old ocean will seem 
to be if you listen.” 

“T heard a beautiful liquid song,” said Hazard, 
when his turn came; “and there on a branch near 
me sat a saucy little fellow singing right to me 
one of the prettiest songs imaginable. All at 
once he flew to another tree near by, and began 
to ‘meau’ just like our cat. Then I knew he was 
the mocking-bird’s cousin, the catbird; but it 
was hard to believe that he could be the same 
bird that had been singing so sweetly.” 

“That reminds me of some people,” said Uncle 
Dick, “ who might have a beautiful song all through 
life; and yet they choose the complaining note, 
not unlike the catbird’s. Let us choose the 
beautiful song, and then others will enjoy listen- 
ing to us,” added Uncle Dick. 

“T heard a queer sort of a knock the other day, 
and there right near me was a red-headed wood- 
pecker walking up a tree and hunting for his 
dinner at the same time. I think he found it, 
too; for he seemed to be having a fine time all 
by himself,” said John White. 

““Why were you sure he was not a nuthatch?” 
asked Uncle Dick, 

“Because woodpeckers are black and white 
usually, and always have some red feathers about 
their heads; while a nuthatch is a dull-colored bird, 
and has a little way of his own. He always goes 
head first down a tree, although I do not see how 
he manages so well,” answered John, thought- 
fully. 

“T went out the other evening just as it was 
getting dark,” said Frank Pierson, “when all 
at once I heard a flutter, and tiptoed gently over 
to a purple beech-tree where I discovered a 
thrush’s nest. The next morning early I heard 
the faintest little note from the same tree, and 
then I knew Mother Thrush was awake.” 

“That reminds me of a poem I once heard,” 
said Uncle Dick. “I do not know who was the 
author; but I cut it out and put it in my purse, 
and here it is.” Then he read to them this little 
poem called “* Dawn and Sunset.” 


“At dawn 
A modest trill is heard, 
A signal from some unseen bird, 
Some trusty harbinger of morn; 
Then from the tiny swelling throats 
A hallelujah of rich notes 
In greeting to the day just born. 


“ At sunset, 
When the rosy light 
Is fleeing from approaching night, 
And woodland shades are growing deep, 
A chirp, a flutter here and there, 
A beat of wings upon the air, 
And night has hushed the birds to sleep. ” 


As Uncle Dick finished the little poem, they all 
felt the beautiful influence of absolute quiet as 
they never had before. 

At the next meeting Uncle Dick promised to 
give a little talk, and their watchword would be 
* Learn! ” 

“Well, my dear young friends,” said Uncle 
Dick as they surrounded him at the following 
meeting, “suppose I give you a few hints to-day, 
which may be of help to you.” This was just 
what they wanted. 

“In the first place, always remember that every- 
thing in Nature is free to be enjoyed. Learn to 
hunt for color everywhere, and you will find it. 
Count the different shades of green, and you will 
be astonished at the number. 

“Do you know where to find your favorite wild 
flower? Until you know just where it grows, do 
not be satisfied. The wild columbine is most 
beautiful while it climbs about the rocks with its 
delicate leaves and more delicate flowers waving 
in the wind. The Dutchman’s pipe never looks as 
snow-white as when it stands straight up in the 
rich, dark earth at the base of some old tree in the 
deep shade. 

“Then the leaves of the trees and plants. As 
you learn to know them apart, you will enjoy 
them more.” 

Here Uncle Dick passed about leaves from the 
maple-tree, the elm, horse-chestnut, and ever so 
many little plants, wild and cultivated both. 

It was great fun deciding about them. 

Next he showed them some beautiful moss, and 
they were surprised to find the variety and the 
colors that Uncle Dick pointed out. 

“Look above you as well as below,” continued 
he, “and remember that flowers bloom high up as 
well as low down. And the beautiful sky is above 
you. Never forget to look at that every single 
day. Sometimes go out after a rain, and see nature 
in anew way. After the next shower watch for a 
rainbow. But, when the sun shines, let it shine 
into your hearts and minds and homes. Shall our 
next watchword be Love?” 

“Since our last meeting,” said Hazel, “I have 
been thinking what a wonderful planner God is. 
Just think! There are never two sunsets alike.” 

“ And never two nights alike, either,” added her 
Brother Hap. “I have been watching the stars 
and the moonlight and the electric lights and even 
the little gas-lights, and I love to watch the 
shadows.” Hazard meant what he said, too. 

“The shadows in winter are very beautiful,” 
said Uncle Dick, enthusiastically. ‘That reminds 
me. How many of you ever examined a tiny snow- 
flake or frost (which is merely frozen dew) under 
a magnifying glass? ” 

They all planned to try it at the very first op- 
portunity. 

“Seems to me I love everything more than I 
did once,” said Julia Barry. 

“TI think we all agree with you, my dear,” re- 
plied Uncle Dick. “Let us be thankful that God 
has given us so much to enjoy. When we see a 
great old tree or a tiny flower or a beautiful bird, 
let us feel thankful that it lives. And the sun! 
How he sheds his beams about! Not one of us 
could liye without him. Nature is always busy 
providing flowers and harvests for our enjoyment, 
and serving us in countless ways. 

“The apple-blossoms bloomed so that we might 
have the delicious apples the following fall. Like 
the apple-blossoms, let us plan to serve, too; and, 
the more we serve, the more we will love. Let us 
always remember to Look, Listen, Learn, and 
Love.” 


Never give way to melancholy: resist it stead- 
aly, for the habit will encroach. 
Sypnry Smita. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOB. 


BY Z. ©. 


NE morning as I entered the yard of a 
friend, my attention was caught by a full- 
grown robin hopping about the side porch. 

He had the dark markings which young robins 
have, and I decided at once that he was a pet. 
But, when he saw me approaching, he uttered a 
sharp chirp of alarm, and sped over the swampy 
meadow, flying low till he was lost to view. 

I asked my friend about him when she came to 
the door. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “that is Bob. He is a great 
pet, and very tame when only the family are about. 
But, the instant a stranger enters the yard, he flies 
away across the fields as if he never intended to 
return. 

“But he knows the precise moment the visitor 
departs, and is back again almost before the gate 
is closed. He’s watching over there now, I dare 
say,” she added, looking over the meadow where 
bobolinks nested and sang. 

I knew she was fond of birds, and had had un- 


usual success in raising and taming them, so I 
asked her to tell me about Bob. 

“He was very young when I got him,” she said. 
“One day a neighbor’s little boy brought over a 
perfectly featherless little robin which he had taken 
from his cat. It seemed to be uninjured, and he 
wanted me to try raising it. 

“T had a great deal to do at that time, and at first 
I refused to undertake it; but the boy seemed so 
disappointed that I finally consented. Some peo- 
ple advise feeding raw meat or earth-worms to 
young birds; but I fed Bob on nothing but bread, 
and he grew strong and lively. 

“The inside of a bit of bread he never touches, 
but pecks it carefully away till he comes to the 
crust, which he eats with great relish. He never 
knows when he has had enough, and I am obliged 
to take his saucer away lest he gorge himself to 
death. 

“ He is extremely fond of my husband, who, when 
he is about the yard, often allows the little fellow 
to fly down and alight on his shoulder; for Bob is 
not confined to his cage, but roams freely where 
he will. Although he has the free use of his 
wings, he seldom cares to leave the yard. 


“He is fondest of my husband, and is happiest 
when he is near, becoming uneasy when he is out 
of sight. 

“My husband has had the care of the cemetery 
through the spring and summer; and, when he is 
not working in the garden, he is usually over there, 
cutting the grass and tending to things generally. 
When Bob misses him, he flies to the garden and 
looks about him sharply. If he fails to find his 
friend, he turns an abrupt right angle and flies 
over the fence and down the road to the graveyard, 
where he soon finds the one he wants, and perches 
on his shoulder in triumph. <p 

“ Bob has adish out in the grass where he drinks, 
and bathes when he likes. He is fully aware that 
this is his dish. At one time a dull brownish 
bird got into the habit of coming up to Bob’s dish 
to drink, and this was a time of thrilling excite- 
mnent for Bob. 

“ He hid himself carefully behind a tuft of grass, 
and watched until the other bird approached, then 
he pounced out and battled fiercely. When the 
intruder had retired at Bob’s urgent request, he 
sat on the edge of the dish a half-hour at a time 
as a sort of standing challenge to the other to# 
come up and use his dish if it dared.” 

The next time I inquired for Bob, it was late in 
the autumn. I was told that he had flown away, 
presumably for the South. All through the sum- 
mer he had stayed happily about the house; but, 
when fall came, he had grown uneasy, and at last 
had disappeared. 

In a day or two he came back, looking ragged 
and rusty. But growing restless he flew away, to 
return no more. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ASS AND THE LAP-DOG. 


(Adapted from A’sop’s Fables.) 
BY EMILY C. COBB. 


An ass stood in his roomy stall. 

Well cared for and well fed was he; 
But happy he was not at all, 

For he was filled with jealousy. 
His master had a pet lap-dog, 

Of whom he thus complained one day: 
“I stand tied up here like a log, 

While he can frolic, frisk, and play 
About his master’s house can run 

And follow in his steps he may. 
Petted and spoiled by every one, 

His days pass in this pleasant way.” 
Thus, grumbling, he his halter broke, 

And, rushing wildly from his stall, 
Up to the house his way he took, 

And entered straight its dining hall. 
Here did he kick and prance around, 

His heels flew here, his heels flew there, 
He whisked his tail, swept to the ground 

The dishes all, and smashed a chair. 
Then, when his master sat at meat, 

As he had seen the lap-dog do, 
He pawed him with his rough-shod feet, 

Expecting to be petted, too. 

The servants saw their master’s plight, 
Released him from the grim caress, 
‘Then beat the beast with all their might 

With sticks and staves. In sore distress, 
The poor ass fell, to rise no more. 

And, as he breathed his last, exclaimed: — 
“ How bitterly I now deplore 

Having thus of my lot complained! 
Why was I not content to be 

My humble self, in my good stall, 
Nor seek to ape anotber,— he 

Naught but a puppy, after all?” 


Tis the mind that makes the body rich. 
SHAKSPERE. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES”—THE CONSTITUTION. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES.”- 


N chronicling the history of one of our 
country’s most glorious relics, the brave old 
“ Constitution,” one is tempted to break into 
verse. The brave ship is one of the six frigates 
built to protect American commerce from the 
depredations of the North African pirates. Her 
keel was laid, in 1794, at Hart’s ship-yard, in Bos- 
ton. She was not more than a third completed 
when a treaty of peace with the Dey of Algiers 
caused her construction to be suspended; and, no 
further appropriations being made, she remained 
two years upon the stocks,— a fact which, no doubt, 
contributed to harden her oaken ribs and make her, 
in time, the stanchest ship afloat. She was 
finally finished through the contributions of patri- 
otic women of Boston, and was launched in 1797. 

The period of her most brilliant career was the 
War of 1812; though, as early as 1804, she took a 
conspicuous part in chastising and subduing the 
insolence of the Barbary powers under the gallant 
but peppery Commodore Preble. 

Of the original ship there remains only a small 
part of the deck and two iron stanchions. She 
was repaired frequently; but in 1848 she had be- 
come a mere hulk, and it was proposed to break 
her up. The proposition called forth Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ poem, which caused an out- 
break of popular feeling; and the glorious old vet- 
eran was rebuilt, in 1850, at more than her first 
cost, by Hart, the son of the original builder. In 
1876 she was again rebuilt, at Philadelphia, by the 
grandson of Hart; for there was always much 
sentiment associated with the old ship. She never 
had steam power, but always remained the frigate 
“Constitution.” Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
wrote as follows: — 


‘“« Ay, tear the tattered ensign down, 

Long has it waved on high! 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar. 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


HILE it is delightful to read about the 
quaint customs of a hundred years ago, 


the children of to-day would find it 
rather uncomfortable to change back, particularly 
if they live in a city or village. 

To begin with, they would have to dispense al- 
most wholly with toys excepting, perhaps, rag 
dolls for the girls, of the most primitive construc- 
tion, with inked faces, and rude skates and a 
smooth board for sliding down hill for the boys. 
Playtime was a very small incident in the child’s 
life a hundred years ago; for there was much 
work to be done, and parents felt that their chil- 
dren must learn to be industrious. When there 
was no public school for the children to attend, a 
dame school was started, kept by some kindly 
woman who was paid a small amount for each 
child. There the children learned to “do sums” 


in arithmetic, and studied geography from little 
square books nearly as large as a pancake, that 
had maps of the United States, with everything 
west of Ohio marked “Great American Desert.” 
They learned to read in the Bible, and that was 
about the only book they had. After school was 
over in the afternoon, and also during vacation, 
every child had a “stint” of work to do. The 
boys were required to saw and chop wood or hoe 
in the garden, while the girls must learn to spin, 
weave, and knit. Many a little girl stood beside 


‘the tall spinning-wheel by the time she was six or 


seven years old, and learned to guide the thread 
as the wheel turned round and round, often ery- 
ing, perhaps, when the thread became knotted or 
broke in two, but really learning to spin mean- 
while. 

All the girls and many of the boys knew how to 
knit, and they often earned a little spending 
money by carrying the knitted stockings to 
market to sell. But the girls were taught to do 
fancy work as well as the more practical spinning 
and knitting, as every one had her sampler made 
of home-woven canvas. It seemed to be the aim 
of every mother to be able to boast that her child 
had pieced a whole bedquilt before she was six 
years old. When they were about eight years old, 
little girls had to knit; and, once begun, there was 
no end to the stocking business. To the end of 
their lives they were supposed to have a stocking 
always about, lest their hands might by any 
chance lie idle and get into mischief. 

But, for all that, the young people had good 
times, just as young people are always sure to do, 
no matter what their conditions or surroundings. 
Stoves had not been invented. So everybody had 
to use fireplaces instead. These fireplaces were 
something like our grates, only very much larger, 
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many of them being as large as a small room. 
They had grate and irons, large enough to hold a 
heayy log; and at one side of the fireplace hung a 
long iron bar to hold the kettles, called the crane. 
Away in against the bricks, on either side of the 
fire, were placed pieces of logs about ten inches 
high; and on these the children used to sit and 
play all through the winter evenings. Just im- 
agine the fun of sitting on a log right in the fire- 
place itself, so near the blaze that your face was 
red, and yet on looking up the chimney seeing 
the stars in the sky above your head. This was 
before the days of kerosene oil or gas, and candles 
were expensive and scarce. There was very little 
for the small children to read, so they would sit 
and pop corn, crack nuts, eat apples, and make 
up stories by the light of the fire every winter 
evening; and we can imagine that they made a 
pleasant picture. 

The life of the children was very simple. The 
dress was of home-made material, very often the 
sheep being raised by the people themselves, the 
wool cut, spun, woven, and made up at home. 
Few ornaments of any ‘kind were worn, both 
because there was no money to buy such things 
and because they were thought to be worldly and 
frivolous. Breakfast and supper consisted almost 
entirely of hasty pudding, made of Indian meal, 
or bean porridge flavored with salted beef or 
pork. 

When bedtime came, the children would go 
upstairs to the big “ four-posters,” so high from 
the floor that they had to climb into them by first 
stepping on achair. These high beds usually had 
four tall posts with a round ball at the top, making 
the whole post look so much like a person standing 
at the foot or head of the bed that a timid child 
was often frightened when left alone in the dark. 
The sleeping-rooms were seldom heated, even 
when there was a fireplace, for warm rooms were 
considered unhealthful; but on very cold nights 
the bed was heated by a warming pan,—a large, 
round brass pan, with little holesin the cover and 
a long wooden handle. Hot coals were placed in 
the pan; and this was moved about between the 
sheets, so that, when the children climbed in, they 
found the bed nice and warm. 

There was usually only one clock in the house, 
—a tall one that stood in a corner and reached 
almost to the ceiling. The weights went clear 
down cellar, as the clock ran down, so that, when 
it was wound, they were brought up; and, in the 
twenty-four hours the clock was rewound, they 
dropped lower and lower, through holes in the 
floor, to the cellar again. If the clock either 
gained or lost, there were no public clocks to com- 
pare it with to set it right. So a line was scratched 
on a window-pane, or a mark was made on the 
floor, called a “noon-mark.” When the rays of 
the sun shone on the mark it was twelve o’clock. 

There were winter schools for the older pupils, 
who worked on farms in summer, and summer 
schools for the little ones, who could not go in 
bad weather. The unfortunate “betweens” had 
to go to them both. The schoolmaster “ boarded 
around”; that is, part of his salary was made up 
by giving him board and lodging. The people 
agreed to take him for a: certain number of days 
or weeks during the school year. So he went 
from one place to another, as fate directed. If he 
was a real student, he often gave instruction to 
the families with which he made his home; and 
many a Latin scholar has begun by learning his 
declensions by the fireside in the long winter 
evenings under the supervision of the master. 

Before the spinning-wheels went, winter even- 
ings were spent by the girls in spinning flax for 
summer use, and the summer evenings were de- 
voted to preparing wool for the winter. There 
was a great deal of reading in the long winter 


evenings. The few books they had were almost 
learned by heart; and most old, country-bred 
women can repeat long passages from the Bible, 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Fox’s “ Martyrs,” Hervey’s 
“Meditations,” or Baxter, from having read them 
so diligently asa girl. Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” 
Doddridge’s works, tales of local affairs, all the 
Tories did in the Revolution, and Benedict 
Arnold’s treason beguiled grandma’s childhood. 
The only communication with New York was 
by sloop; and.the time of departure was entirely 
dependent upon wind, tide, and the whim of the 


‘captain. So the poor farmers’ wives, who wished 


to send butter and eggs to the city, had to guess 
at the time for carrying them to the landing. 

News circulated by word of mouth; and the 
freshest European gossip was, at least, six weeks 
old. If astray newspaper from one of the large 
cities did find its way to the country, it was sure 
to be pretty old before it got there. 

Fruit could be preserved only by drying; and, 
as apple-drying was usually a great undertaking, 
it was customary to hold apple bees, just as they 
did quilting bees and husking frolics. At these 
the fiddle was the only musical instrument, and 
even that was considered a little disreputable. 
A man who openly played the fiddle, making no 
excuse for the exercise, was looked upon as a 
shiftless, lazy fellow. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PSALM XCV. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


Ou, come, let us sing to the Lord: with an anthem 
of joy sound His praise ; 

Let us come to His presence with thanks: glad 
offering of psalms let us raise. ’ 

For great is the Lord, our God: in His hand are 
deep places of earth, 

And His is the strength of the hills: sea and land 
tell His greatness and worth. 

Oh, come, let us worship the Lord: in humility 
unto Him kneel, 

Give praise that His wonderful works the Lord, 
our Maker, reveal. 

For He is the Lord our God; and His people are 
we evermore, 

Yea, we who are sheep of His hand should the 
Lord, our shepherd, adore. 

Let us hear His wise counsel to-day, and come 
with a heart for His praise, 

Oh, come, let us worship the Lord, and walk ever- 
more in His ways. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JACK. 


Part IT. 


BY GENEVIEVE FLEMING. 


HE next morning, Mr. Vincent left town and 

| was absent nearly a week. On his return 

Jack met him with a very grave face, and 

the news that Tom Burke was ill. He had fallen 

through the ice while skating, and had become 

completely chilled in the icy water. A heavy cold 

had been the result, and now he was suffering 
with pneumonia. 

As soon as he could, Mr. Vincent went up to 
the school. His heart smote him as he saw how 
sickness had changed Tom’s round, mischievous 
face. His cheeks were flushed, his eyes bright 
with fever, and his breath came painfully through 
his parted lips. Mr. Vincent laid his hand on the 
child’s brow, then stooped and kissed him. To 
his surprise, Tom put both arms around his neck, 
and clung to him, sobbing as though his heart 
would break. He tried to soothe the child, fear- 
ing the excitement would injure him; and at last 


the gentle touch and low voice were effective, and 
Tom grew more quiet, only he still held tightly to 
Mr. Vincent’s hand, as though he were afraid of 
losing him, and the old, wistful expression lin- 
gered in his eyes. 

“What is it, Tom?” the clergyman asked gently, 
fearing another outbreak of tears, and yet feeling 
that the child’s heart would be easier if it unbur- 
dened itself to him. But instead of the confession 
he expected came the sorrowful, almost reproach- 
ful exclamation, — 

“Oh, if you would only believe me!” 

Mr. Vincent never knew how it happened; but 
he slipped down beside the bed, and, pressing a 
kiss on the trembling lips, he replied : — : 

“TI do believe you, Tom. Forgive me, little 
man, for having doubted you so long.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” cried Tom. “I don’t won- 
der that you thought I did it, but I thought you 
would know that I wouldn’t tell a lie about it.” 

A fit of coughing followed these words, and 
after that he lay still for some time. At last the 
weary blue eyes closed, and he fell asleep. The 
doctor came in a few minutes later, and was much 
pleased to find his little patient resting. a 

“T think he will pull through now,” he said in 
answer to the clergyman’s look of inquiry. 

It was growing dark when Mr. Vincent left the 
school. As he passed the church, he remembered 
that he had left something in the vestry-room; and, 
turning up the pathway, he opened the door and 
entered. The room was warm and partially 
lighted by the fire which burned in the grate, and, 
after collecting his papers, he drew up a chair, and 
sat down in the warm glow. 

Suddenly he raised his head and listened. 
Some one was moving about in the church; for he 
could hear footsteps, childish footsteps, on the 
tiled floor of the chancel. All was still again for 
an instant, and then suppressed, choking sobs 
reached his ear. 

He rose, and moved softly toward the door of 
the vestry-room, which opened directly into the 
chancel. There on the steps, in the faint winter 
twilight, which was deepened by the stained win- 
dows, knelt a little figure, which, even in that un- 
certain light, Stephen recognized as Jack; and it 
was Jack’s voice, low and tremulous, which was 
praying. 

“O dear God,” he sobbed, “I am so sorry that 
I did it, and especially that I let Tom be blamed 
for it. But please, please, let him get well; and I 
will tell Stephen all about it.” 

If some one had struck Stephen, he could not 
have been more surprised. Never once had his 
suspicions rested on his little brother. And now 
to hear him confess with his own lips that he was 
the culprit! 

Jack had felt dissatisfied and ashamed from the 
evening when he had told Amy that lie, and since 
Tom’s illness his mind had been filled with a vague 
dread lest he should die. This evening, sitting in 
the firelight in the empty library at home, an idea 
had slowly formed in his childish brain. He would 
go to the church and pray that Tom might get 
well, and promise to confess everything. He knew - 
that the church would be nearly dark at this time, 
and Jack was timid in the dark; but he thought, if 
he did something he was really afraid of doing, it 
might in some way help to make up for his sin. ; 

He went to the door and looked across at the 
gray pile which rose before him in the dim light, 
then, without waiting for his courage to flag, ran 
across the street, and pushed open the heavy por- 
tals which led into the vestibule. Everything was 
dark and still, and he groped his way to the smaller 
door which led directly into the church. A faint 
light was shining through the western windows, 
but so faint and so dimmed by the heavy-stained 
glass that it only seemed to make the darkness 


visible. The empty pews looked ghost-like, and 
the long aisles seemed to stretch away indefinitely 
into gulfs of darkness. : 

Jack stopped and clasped his hands together, 
afraid to take another step. Wouldn’t it do, he 
thought, to kneel down where he was? Must he 
go all the way up, as he had intended? Then, with 
a great effort, he tried to put the foolish dread 
aside, and walked firmly up the aisle, and knelt 
down on the chancel steps. What was there to 
fear? he thought. He was in God’s house, and 
nothing would hurt him here; for God would take 
care of him, naughty and dishonorable as he had 
been. Never had Jack felt so humble as he did 
now in the great church, empty of all but God. 
The hot tears rushed to his eyes; and, amid the 
low sobs which had first attracted Mr. Vincent’s 
attention, he sent up his little heart-broken peti- 
tion. 

His face was hidden in his hands, so he did not 
see the ruddy glow which streamed out when the 
vestry door was opened; and he looked up, startled, 
when Stephen sat down beside him, and drew him 
gently into his arms. 

‘¢ Poor little soldier!” he murmured: “was the 
fight too hard?” 

“OQ Stephen,” Jack sobbed, hiding his wet, 
flushed face on his brother’s shoulder, “are you 
very angry?” . 

“Not angry, only so disappointed, Jack. I 
never dreamed that it was you.” 

“J know,” Jack answered; “and I let Tom bear 
all the blame. O Stephen, do you think he 
will die?” 

Stephen drew the piteous little face closer to 
him as he answered: “No, dear, I was there this 
evening; and the doctor said that he was a little 
better. Tom told me again that it was not he 
who had thrown the pepper; and, somehow, I 
could not help believing him, and told him so.” 

There was a little pause, and then he continued, 
“We have both been very unjust to Tom, Jack.” 

Perhaps this touched Jack more than anything 
else could have done, that his brother should 
voluntarily take part of the blame upon himeelf. 
Clasping his arms tightly around Stephen’s neck, 
he sobbed, “O Stephen, I am so sorry, so 
sorry.” 

“Yes, dear, I know you are; but you will try 
to be braver after this. Try to fight manfully 
under His banner. O Jack, don’t let Him be 
ashamed of His soldier.” 

They rose then, and Jack waited while Stephen 
collected his papers and locked the vestry-room 
door; and together they walked down through the 
dark church. But Jack was not afraid now. 
The dim shadows held no terrors with his brother’s 
hand clasped in his. When they reached the 
outer door, a little feathery moon was shining in 
the clear sky; but the air was sharp and cold. 
Stephen rested his hand lightly on the child’s 
golden head, saying,— 

“ We'll have to cut for the house, Jack; for you 
have on neither coat nor hat, and you will take 
cold.” 

Then Jack knew that he was entirely forgiven; 
and, though the hard tasks still remained of con- 
fessing to Amy and Tom, he felt happier than he 


had for weeks. 
The end. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THE CAT WAS DROWNED IN 
THE FIRE. 


BY L. T. P. 


HE double-seated wagon drove up to the 
door; and auntie came out to meet it, car- 
rying a big bundle. Bennie and Bessie, 

who were playing by the big door stone, jumped 
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up when they saw a chance of a drive. They 
were so little they could be tucked in anywhere. 

“ Where are you going, auntie? ” 

“Over to the Calders’ on Freestone Hill,” said 
auntie. ‘‘Who wants to go, too? Well, you shall 
both drive in front with Hiram, while I go behind 
with my bundle.” 

“What's in the bundle, auntie? ” 

“Why, you know the Calders’ house was all 
burnt down two nights ago. They lost most of 


their clothes: so the neighbors are all giving them, 


some more. Your old corduroys, Ben, will just 
do for Willy Calder; and I have shortened Bessie’s 
pink frock for the baby. They are both in this 
bundle, and much more besides.” 

The twins always loved to drive to Freestone 
Hill. There was a fine view from the top, and 
splendid raspberries on each side of the steep road 
which led up to the picturesque old farm-house 
with the little brook in front. Mrs. Calder was 
always kind to them, and, busy as she was with 
her farm work and children of her own, had al- 
ways a kind word for the twins, and gave them 
richer cakes to eat than they were ever allowed at 
home. There was another reason, besides, why 
they liked to visit the Calder Farm. 

“Auntie,” said Bennie, suddenly, “do you think 
the kitties were all burnt up, too?” 

“JT hope not, dear. Indeed, I should think such 
big kitties could take care of themselves.” 

The twins loved kittens; and there were always 
the loveliest kittens at the Calders’, every sum- 
mer a new lot of them playing round the old cat 
Teaser in the woodshed. 

They walked up Freestone Hill, picking rasp- 
berries, as usual, leaving only the big bundle to go 
up in the wagon; and there, instead of the old 
rambling farm-house and barns, were only dreary 
blackened cellars. A two-roomed workshop, sepa- 
rate from the house, had escaped the flames; and 
in it Mr. and Mrs. Calder were living, while the 
children were taken in by the neighbors. 

Mrs. Calder was much pleased with the contents 
of the bundle. All the neighbors, she said, had 
been very kind. 

“There is a kitty!” cried Ben: “it wasn’t burnt 
up.” 

“All the kitttens are safe,” said Mrs. Calder; 
“but poor old Teaser was drowned in the fire.” 

“Drowned? You must mean burnt,” said auntie. 

“No,” said Mrs. Calder, “ she was drowned right 
in that deep hole in the brook. It’s a queer story. 
You see the fire started in the night in the shed 
where I had been baking. The shed chimney 
wasn’t safe; but we put off fixing it, so nobody 
else is a mite to blame but ourselves for our 
trouble. When we waked up, the fire had got 
going, so there was hardly time to save any- 
thing. We roused the children, and turned them 
out doors with just the blankets and rugs we 
could catch up. Father, he was for saving his 
bank book and his mother’s old Bible, while I was 
trying to get out our real silver spoons and some 
clothes. When I got outside, there was Tom hold- 
ing a great rag-bag. ‘Tom,’ said I, ‘what have 
you got in that bag?’ ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘I’ve got 
Teaser in here. She’s perfectly wild, and wants 
to run off into the woods.’ You see, the fire was 
crackling kind of terrible, enough to frighten 
folks, to say nothing of cats. I had to laugh at 
Tom for trying to save a cat at such a time; and 
just then father came running out of the house, 
and told him to run as quick as lightning to call 
the neighbors in the hollow. He thought, if they 
all came, we could save the corn barn and the 
workshop, as you see we did. Well, Tom ran 
with his bag; but, when he came to jump across 
the brook, he set it down, as it hindered him,:and 
Teaser was struggling terribly inside. To make 
sure of keeping her safe, he stopped in all his 


a 


hurry, and dropped a great stone from the brook 
into the bag, and tied it tight. We were too busy 
to think of her till the fire was all put out. Then 
Tom, who was always a great boy for cats and all 
kinds of animals, went to get her; for he thought 
she’d find the kittens if they were safe anywhere. 
But what do you suppose? The bag and Teaser 
in it were at the bottom of the brook. She must 
have struggled hard and got into the water some- 
how, and then she couldn’t get out of the bag. 
The children had been real brave, and hadn’t said 
a word about the house and everything being 
burnt; but, when they saw poor Teaser drowned, 
they all began to cry as hard as they could, and 
father and I couldn’t help joining in.” 

The children felt like both laughing and cry- 
ing at this story. “Auntie,” said Bessie, as they 
were driving home, “I think people ought to give 
Mrs. Calder another cat, if they give her new 
clothes.” 

“You can’t get cats as you can clothes,” said 
wise little Bennie. “Cats are all different, and 
Teaser was the best cat in the world.” 


A LITTLE VISITOR. 


TuERE’s a busy little fellow, 
Who came to town last night, 
When all the world was fast asleep, 
The children’s eyes shut tight. 
I cannot tell you “how” he came, 
For well the secret’s hid; 
But I “think” upon a moonbeam bright 
Way down to earth he slid. 


He brought the Misses Maple 
Each a lovely party gown: 

It was a brilliant red and yellow, 
With a dash or two of brown. 

And he must have had a Midas touch; 
For, if the truth is told, 

The birches all, from top to toe, 
He dressed in cloth of gold. 


Who is the busy little man 
Whose coming brings us joy? 
For I’m very sure he’s welcomed 
By every girl and boy. 
The little stars all saw him, 
Though they will not tell a soul; 
But I’ve heard his calling cards read thus: 
J. Frost, Esq., North Pole. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A DOLLS’ PARTY. 


* BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


ENA’S little friends were invited to a doll 
party at her home. Lena’s eight dolls 
were to hold a reception. Each girl and 

boy was invited to bring one doll. 

On the girls’ invitation was printed, “Please 
wear your long apron.” On the boys’, “Please 
wear your every-day clothes.” Lena printed the 
invitations herself. 

Bell May and Rosamond, Lena’s two lady dolls, 
were sitting up very straight, and staring hard at 
the door, when the company began to arrive. Bell 
May was dressed in white with blue ribbons. She 
had blue eyes and yellow curls, and was always 
sweet. She would go to sleep whenever she was 
laid down. 

Rosamond was dressed in pink. She had black 
eyes and black braids and very red cheeks. 

Pet, the baby, in her finest robes, rested in the 
lap of the two lady dolls. 

Dinah in red calico, the little china doll, Butter- 
cup, in yellow, Jonathan Worsted, who had no 

«mew. clothes to. wear, the grandma doll with a 
“nut head and a white frilled cap, and the “ mid- 
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dling” doll, Sadie, who was always a favorite, and 
had a larger wardrobe than any one else in the 
family except Buttercup, sat quite close together 
in the corner, looking on to see the lady dolls re- 
ceive. 4 

Madge and Esther Dunham were the first to 
arrive, and they brought their lady dolls. But 
little Eunice Hays brought her rag baby with a 
brand-new face and a clean frock, and Benny 
Foster brought his tin soldier. The funniest of 
all was Willie Brown’s doll. It was a red and 
yellow monkey on a stick. 

How they all laughed! Lena said that was just 
the thing, for they wanted some entertainment 
for the dolls. The tin soldier would drum, and the 
monkey perform. 

But the lady dolls did not laugh, and one was 
so shocked that she fell over and broke a piece off 
her nose. 

When all the dolls had been introduced, they 
were taken down to the river, which was a great 
treat. They were set up in a row on a bench 
under a tree, and looked on while the boys and 
girls took off their stockings and shoes and went 
into the water. 

Buttercup and the tin soldier and Jonathan were 
allowed to go into the water with the girls and 
boys. Jonathan could float beautifully. Butter- 
cup and the tin soldier could dive, and did not 
mind how long they were left under water. 

But, dear me! by and by the tin soldier was 
missing. He was very thin, and the sand had 
hidden him away; and no one could find him. 

Benny was so sad that Lena offered him Jona- 
than, and Willie Brown said Benny might have 
his monkey half the time. This was very kind of 
Lena and Willie, for they loved their doll chil- 
dren dearly. Jonathan was Lena’s only boy, and 
the monkey was Willie’s only doll. 

Thomas, the gardener, came down to the river, 
and took the children out fora row. When they 
returned, they took their children back to the 
house; and there was the dolls’ feast spread on the 
veranda, waiting for them. All the good things 
dolls like to eat were on the tiny tables. They 
had cherries for apples. 

The guests were getting their children ready to 
go home, when Thomas came up with something 
in his fingers. 

“TI don’t know if it’s any good to yees,” he said; 
“but I was scratchin’ wid a stick by the river 
where the tide was gone down, an’I dug it up.” 

“George Washington!” cried Benny, making a 
jump for Thomas’s hand. It was the tin soldier. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RELIGION. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON 


ReEtiGion stands beside the grave and smiles, 
She shows the secret of the fading years; 

She knows the word that turns to pearls our tears, 
And with the thought she every heart beguiles 


She speaks with all authority of faith, 
The soul through her has tidings from afar; 
“ My message all is true!” she sweetly saith, 
“ As true as is the flower,— as is the star!” 


She says, “ Believe the hope that stills your strife, 
Which turns to joy the changes that you dread.” 
She says, “In place of death I speak of life, 
For God through me proclaims there is no 
dead!” 


Religion shows the future morn-like fair, 
A world of beauty growing young with years; 
She says, “The souls you loved are sheltered 
there: 
Smile, weeping ones, and dry your eyes of 
tears!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LIGHT-HEADED. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


My Jack-o-lantern looks quite fine 
When its eyes, an’ nose, an’ mouth all shine! 


It scares my ma an’ gran’ma, too, 
An’ makes a pretty how-dye-do! 


It must be fun to be one, though, 
An’ scare the folks who come and go! 


If I were one, on some dark night 
I'd give my pa an awful fright. 


Only I’m scared to be out late, 
An’ so I think I’d better wait! 


Besides, a candle in my head 
Would make me wish to go to bed! 


I do not know what I may appear to the world; 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the seashore, and diverting myself 
in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean lay all undiscovered about me. 

NEwrTon. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A FRIEND to Hvery Other Sunday sends us the 
following letter. There is a purpose behind it. 
We venture to tell what itis. Our correspondent 
wants to draw out the young readers of this paper, 
to induce them to write thoughtful letters, to re- 
port to us any observations, any incidents likely 
to be interesting. Here is the letter : — 


Mr. Editor: Dear Sir,— In front of my window 
is a chestnut-tree. I am much entertained by 
watching the visitors whom it attracts. Of course 
there are always boys and girls under the tree, 
raking over the leaves for nuts. The branches of 
the tree are kept in lively motion by the gray 
squirrels who throng them. . All this I am pre- 
pared for. 

There is a set of visitors, however, who surprise 
me. The tree attracts many blue jays, whom I 
have seen actually pulling at the burrs. I could 
not tell whether or not they carried these away, 
but they seemed to. My curiosity is great to 
know what they could do with them. 

I hope some of your bright boys or girls will be 
able to give me information on this subject. Hop- 
ing to find an answer to this inquiry in your 
paper, I am yours truly, M. E. W. 


Our young readers will bear witness that we have 
urged them, often and again, to send letters to the 
Letter-Box, short, bright, giving account of what 
they see and hear. - Such letters are good for all, 
those who write and those who read. 

The Editor finds that the art of letter-writing is 
not in favor with young people. So much the 
worse for them. Even young men and young 
women think it exceedingly hard to be obliged to 
answer letters or to sit down and use the pen. 
This comes from lack of practice. The art ought 
to be taught in our day schools. 

Once more, young people think it is hard to ex- 
press one’s thought in any form. They give up 
the effort, and speak or write carelessly. This is 
a grave mistake. By practice you can improve 
steadily. By care you can secure an original and 
forcible style. After a while the habit comes 
easily. 

The Sunday School helps to clear thought, ac- 
curate expression, and interesting language. Did 
you ever think of that? 


te: 


LETTER-BOX. 


; KEENE, N.H. 
Dear Editor,—I will write to you for the first time. 
I go to the Unitarian Sunday School and get the 
Every Other Sunday, which I enjoy very much. I am 


ten years old. Hoping to see this in print, I remain, » 


Yours truly, 
MApILen Hiu. 


F PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear Editor,—I go to Presbyterian Sunday School, 
as I live in West Philadelphia, and the only Unitarian 
Sunday School isin town. I am very much interested 


in Every Other Sunday, andI think that I have found _ 


out the answer to ‘‘ Twisted Fruits ’’ in number 21. . 
Yours truly, 
ConsTANCE CRITTENDEN. 


ENIGMA VI. 


Iam composed of ten letters. 
My 8, 9, 10, is not high. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8, is a verb. 
My 7, 2, 3, 6, is by one’s self. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is not short. 
My whole is the name of a noted poet. 
Jack REIGHARD. 


ENIGMA VII. 


‘I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 14, 18, 6, 17, is a kind of fruit. 

My 7, 16, 17, 2, 18, is a girl’s name, 
. My 3, 5, 11, 15, is a verb, 


My 1, 10, 13, 9, is to make clean. . 


My 9, 10, 17, 12, is an animal. 
My 8, 6, 2, 4, is a part of a ship. 
My whole is a great poet. 
ALICE TAYLOR. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Fixu up the blanks with the same word transposed. 
The cruel —— still in furnishing heretics with 


Which would you rather have —— or a field of ——? 
Kater LAWRENCE. 


ANAGRAM. 


Toncv htta ayd solt eohws olw dicengdesn usn wvesi 
omfr yth ndha on htwyor teanio noed. 
M. WinnikzE Moopy. 


CONUNDRUMS VII. AND VIII. 


Wuat book would you first choose if you wished 
to start a public library ? 
What flower is the precept of fashionable mothers? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 


Entoma II.— The Hundred Years’ War. 

Eniema III.— George Washington. 

Rermovats.— Candy, canal, canary, cancel, candid, 
candle, candor, canoe, canon, canopy, cant, canteen, 
canter, canto, canvas. 

CHARADE.— Coals. 

Conunprum III.—Those that are ‘nailed to the 
mast.” 

Conunprum IV.— Because the woodpecker would 


peck her. 
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